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The attendants on a Court.
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Alas ! it is too certain, that where the frame has delicate fibres, and there is a fine sensibility, such influences of the air are irresistible. He might as well have bid defiance to the a°"ue, the palsy, and all other bodily disorders. Such boasting of the mind is false elevation.
' I think the Romans call it Stoicism V
But in this number of his Idler his spirits seem to run riot; for in the wantonness of his disquisition he forgets, for a moment, even the reverence for that which he held in high respect3; and describes ' the attendant on a Court,' as one ' whose business is to watch the looks of a being, weak and foolish as himself3.'
avowed how much he had   learnt from Johnson (ante, p. 245), says much the same in his Seventh Discourse : ' But when, in plain prose, we gravely talk of courting the Muse in shady bowers ; waiting the call and inspiration of Genius ... of attending to times and seasons when the imagination shoots with the greatest vigour, whether at the summer solstice or the  vernal  equinox . . . when we talk such language or entertain such sentiments as  these, we   generally rest contented with mere words, or at   best entertain   notions  not only groundless   but   pernicious.1    Rey-nolds's Works, i. 150.    On the other hand, in 1773 Johnson recorded :— ' Between Easter and Whitsuntide, having always considered that time as propitious to study, I attempted to  learn the Low-Dutch language.' Post, under May 9, 1773.    In The Rambler, No. So, he says :—'To the men  of study and imagination the winter is generally the chief time of labour.   Gloom and silence produce composure of mind and concentration of ideas.'   In a letfer to Mrs. Thrale, written in  1775,  he  says :—' Most men   have  their   bright   and   their cloudy days, at least they have days when they put their powers into act, g.nd days when they suffer them to
1781 he wrote:—'I thought myself above assistance or obstruction from the seasons ; but find the autumnal blast sharp and nipping, and the fading world an uncomfortable prospect.' Ib. ii. 220. Again, in the last year of his life he wrote :—' The weather, you know, has not been balmy. I am now reduced to think, and am at least content to talk, of the weather. Pride must have a fall.' Past, Aug. 2, 1784.
1 Addison's Cato, act i. sc. 4.-- Johnson, reviewing' the Duchess of Marlboroiigh's attack on Queen Mary, says (Works, vi. 8):—' This is a character so different from all those that have been hitherto given of this celebrated princess, that the reader stands in suspense, till he considers that ... it has hitherto had this great advantage, that it has only been compared with those of kings.' 3 Johnson had explained how it comes to pass that Englishmen talk so commonly of the weather. He continues :—' Such is the reason of our practice ; and who shall treat it with contempt ? Surely not the attendant on a court, whose business is to watch the looks of a being weak and foolish as himself, and whose vanity is to recount the names.' of men, who might drop into nothing,
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